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Week Ending Friday, January 18, 1985 


Foreign Policy and Defense Issues 





Responses to Questions Submitted by 
La Libre Belgique of Belgium. 
January 11, 1985 





Q. Given its delicate political situation re- 
garding INF deployment, why should the 
Belgian Government proceed with deploy- 
ment if these new negotiations might make 
such a move unnecessary? 

The President. Because Belgium, like the 
United States, is a member of NATO. Bel- 
gium has long been an important member 
and played a prorainent role in the NATO 
Alliance. As an Alliance member, Belgium 
committed itself in 1979 to go forward with 
NATO’s two-track approach to deployment 
and arms control regarding intermediate- 
range nuclear forces. This major decision 
was necessitated by the new and unpro- 
voked threat to the West represented by 
the Soviet Union’s buildup in SS-20 missiles, 
a buildup which is still going on. The de- 
ployment of cruise missiles in Belgium is a 
sovereign question for the Government and 
people of your country to decide. But it was 
Alliance solidarity behind NATO’s two-track 
decision that helped to bring the Soviets 
back to negotiations, and Alliance solidarity 
behind the dual track approach is crucial to 
our prospects for success in renewed negoti- 
ations. We hope Belgium will act with its 
commitments under NATO’s 1979 decision 
in mind. 

Q. What does the United States expect its 
European Allies like Belgium to do to 
strengthen the U.S. position in the upcom- 
ing arms control negotiations with the Sovi- 
ets? 

The President. As | said, Alliance solidari- 
ty in proceeding with deployment is a 
major reason why the Soviets decided to 
return to Geneva. Our European Allies fully 
appreciate this relationship between de- 
ployment and arms control. Our negotiating 
prospects would be seriously weakened if 
the Soviets believe they can get what they 


want in some other way than engaging seri- 
ously in a negotiating process leading to a 
balanced and verifiable arms control agree- 
ment. 

This brings us to the question of public 
opinion in Belgium and throughout Europe. 
I can understand why some European polls, 
including the recent one that you pub- 
lished, suggest public concern about the de- 
ployments. The fact is that most people 
don’t fully take into account the Soviet mis- 
sile buildup in which the Soviets have more 
than a thousand warheads aimed at West- 
ern Europe. They launched an enormous 
disinformation campaign to persuade the 
people of Europe that somehow NATO is at 
fault for beginning to redress the balance in 
Europe. Our Allies can help by standing 
firm and by making sure their publics un- 
derstand the truth in this situation. 

Q. Is the United States now satisfied with 
current levels of European defense expend- 
ituresP 

The President. The share of the common 
defense burden our European Allies are 
shouldering varies. The United States is cer- 
tainly doing its fair share for Alliance securi- 
ty, although assessing national defense con- 
tributions is not nearly as simple as adding 
up money spent. One thing is clear—mas- 
sive and growing Soviet military capabilities 
threaten the credibility of NATO’s deter- 
rent. That’s why we must all do more. 

Q. What reassurance can you give Euro- 
peans that your Strategic Defense Initiative 
will not lead to decoupling of Europe from 
the protection of American strategic forces? 

The President. Well, first let me explain 
that this program is one of vigorous re- 
search focused on advanced defensive tech- 
nologies with the aim of finding ways to 
provide a better basis for deterring aggres- 
sion, strengthen strategic stability, and in- 
creasing the security of the United States 
and our Allies. 

In March 1983 I made clear in my origi- 
nal speech on the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive, which we call SDI, that no change in 
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technology can or will alter our commit- 
ments to our Allies. I have repeatedly 
stated our commitment to NATO, and I am 
pleased to reaffirm that commitment here. 
And from the beginning I have directed 
that the SDI research program look at the 
entire ballistic missile threat, not just those 
which can reach the United States. 

In 1979 NATO agreed that the best way 
to resolve any doubts about “decoupling” 
was to go forward with a two-track ap- 
proach of deployments and arms control of 
intermediate-range nuclear forces. Alliance 
solidarity on all issues of deterrence is es- 
sential, both for our collective security and 
for arms control prospects. 

We look forward in the coming weeks to 
the opportunities presented by the recent 
Geneva meeting. First, we have a renewed 
opportunity to reduce the level of offensive 
nuclear weapons. Second, we can open a 
serious exchange with the Soviet Union on 
what role ought to be played by defensive 
systems in improving stability of deter- 
rence. 

In the course of these exchanges we hope 
that it wili be possible to make clear how 
nonnuclear systems may, over time, offer us 
the chance to move away from reliance 
upon offensive forces which threaten mas- 
sive destruction and, perhaps one day, 
move closer to reliance upon nonnuclear 
defense systems. We are very conscious in 
the United States that this will not occur 
overnight; that perhaps by the turn of the 
century, however, this evolution may be 
possible. Between now and then, we will 
have to rely upon existing forces on both 
sides. But perhaps in the process we can 
come to an understanding of how these 
forces can be reduced and, over time, non- 
nuclear, nonthreatening defensive elements 
can be introduced. 

Q. In light of the new dialog and warm- 
ing East-West relations, can we expect some 
relaxation of present export controls? 

The President. We understand the impor- 
tance of exports, especially to countries like 
Belgium, and fully support the lowering of 
trade barriers. In this regard we are work- 
ing hard to cooperate on a number of 
export requests from Belgian firms involv- 
ing U.S. technology. 

With regard to the broader question, we 
remain concerned about the Soviets acquir- 
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ing advanced technology with potential 
military application. It simply doesn’t make 
sense to give our adversaries technology 
that they could then use to threaten the 
West. 


Note: As printed above, this item follows 
the text of the questions and answers which 
was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on January 13. 


National Advisory Committee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere 





Appointment of Rick J. Neal as a Member. 
January 14, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Rick J. Neal to be a member 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere for a term expiring 
July 1, 1987. He will succeed Vernon E. 
Scheid. 

Mr. Neal is presently serving as manager 
of State government affairs for MAPCO, 
Inc., in Tulsa, OK. He served at the White 
House as Deputy Assistant to the President 
for Intergovernmental Affairs (1983-1985) 
and Special Assistant to the President for 
Intergovernmental Affairs (1981-1983). 
Prior to joining the White House staff, he 
ran his own consulting firm, Rick Neal Co. 
In 1976-1978 he was administrative assist- 
ant to Congressman Mickey Edwards (R- 
OK). 

He graduated from Southwestern State 
University in Oklahoma (B.A., 1970). He is 
magegied and resides in Tulsa, OK. He was 
born June 23, 1947, in Downey, CA. 


Meeting With Prime Minister Wilfried 
Martens of Belgium 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
January 14, 1985 





The President. It was a great pleasure to 
meet Prime Minister Martens today and to 
discuss with him a number of matters of 
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mutual concern. As befitting the traditional- 
ly close relations between our two free 
countries, our talks were both friendly and 
productive. 

Belgium is one of our oldest, closest, and 
most valuable Allies. The Prime Minister 
and I devoted considerable attention to the 
current state of East-West relations, focus- 
ing on the importance of continued allied 
solidarity and resolve. We agreed on the 
value of improving East-West relations and 
achieving meaningful arms reductions. In 
this regard, I was pleased to review with 
the Prime Minister the results of the recent 
Geneva talks and to discuss the prospects 
for future progress. 

We recognize that the progress that 
we're now enjoying in arms control discus- 
sions is linked to the Alliance’s commitment 
to modernize our defenses and the steps 
we’ve taken to maintain a balance of nucle- 
ar forces in Europe. And that’s why we give 
special emphasis to an issue of central con- 
cern to the NATO Alliance—the deploy- 
ment of intermediate-range nuclear forces 
in Western Europe to counter Soviet SS-20 
deployments. At the same time, we both 
place a high priority on finding a responsi- 
ble means of reducing the arsenals of nucle- 
ar weapons that now threaten humankind. 

In a related question, the Prime Minister 
and I examined the problem of transfer of 
technology from the West to potential ad- 
versaries. We reaffirmed our willingness to 
work closely together and with our other 
Allies to establish guidelines consistent with 
our security interests in this vital area. 

And finally, I’d like to note the high level 
of respect and affection that is apparent in 
our meetings today. The Prime Minister 
and the people of Belgium are good friends 
and solid Allies, and we’re grateful for this 
chance to exchange ideas. It was a pleasure 
to have Prime Minister Martens, Foreign 
Minister Tindemans, and all the official 
party here. 

The Prime Minister and Mrs. Martens will 
be visiting Boston and New York prior to 
returning to Belgium, and I would like to 
wish them a pleasant stay for the remainder 
of their visit to the United States and a 
smooth journey home. 

The Prime Minister. | am very happy to 
have the opportunity to meet once again 
with President Reagan, and I am most satis- 


fied with the talks that Foreign Minister 
Tindemans and myself had here in Wash- 
ington. Our talks were based on the 
common values we share and in which we 
believe, and they were held in an atmos- 
phere of frankness and friendship. 

For my part, I want to stress five points. 
First, the outcome of the recent talks in 
Geneva is a first, positive step towards arms 
reduction negotiations, aiming at establish- 
ing a balance of forces at the lowest possible 
level. I especially value the fact that accord- 
ing to the preoccupations we expressed, the 
INF problem was given full consideration 
during these negotiations. 

Second, in the course of the negotiations, 
which may be lengthy, it is important that 
the Allies will be kept fully informed and 
consulted whenever their security interests 
are at stake. 

Three, I reaffirmed our commitment to 
the objectives of the Alliance. The security 
of Western Europe depends essentially on 
the solidarity and the joint efforts of the 
American and European Allies. Concerning 
INF, I confirmed our attachment to the 
dual track decision which is an expression of 
firmness in defense and of openness for 
dialog. 

Four, the smaller NATO countries con- 
tribute in an important way to our common 
defense. I feel that Belgium made the sub- 
stantial effort in order to bring about the 
resumption of the Geneva dialog. In this 
regard, I refer to Mr. Tindemans’ and my 
own contacts with East European countries 
and to the early suggestions we made there 
on how to restart negotiations on arms con- 
trol and disarmament. 

Five, in the economic field, the cohesion 
of the Alliance would be strengthened by 
further eliminating protectionism in our 
trade relations and by perfecting the proce- 
dures of our common approach towards 
East-West trade. 

I thank you. 

Reporter. Mr. President, will the Belgians 
take the cruise missile, sir? Will the Bel- 
gians take the cruise? 

The President. He has just announced 
that they are consistent with the whole 
NATO program. 

Q. Well, he said, that he reconfirmed his 
attachment to the: dual track system. Does 
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that mean that in March he will accept the 
first of the cruises? Consultation is allowed. 
Mr. Secretary, will he take the cruise, sir? 
Secretary of State Shultz. 1 meet and 
greet, and I say goodbye. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:27 p.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. 

Earlier, the President and the Prime 
Minister met in the Oval Office. They then 
held a working luncheon, together with U.S. 
and Belgian officials, in the State Dining 
Room. 


National Sanctity of Human Life Day, 
1985 


Proclamation 5292. January 14, 1985 








By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


America was founded by men and 
women who shared a vision of the value of 
each and every individual. Our forebears 
strove to build a nation in which the dignity 
of every person was respected and the 
rights of all were secure. Our laws have 
sought to foster and protect human life at 
all its stages. 

Legal acceptance of abortion imperils this 
cherished tradition. By permitting the de- 
struction of unborn children throughout the 
term of pregnancy, our laws have brought 
about an inestimable loss of human life and 
potential. Yet the tragedy of abortion ex- 
tends beyond the loss of the nearly 17 mil- 
lion children who have been robbed of the 
gift of life. This tragedy is multifaceted— 
inflicting emotional harm on women, deny- 
ing prospective adoptive couples the joy of 
sharing their loving homes with children, 
and eroding respect for the most funda- 
mental of rights, the right to life. 

No cause is more important than restor- 
ing respect for this right because the free- 
doms we hold so dear cannot endure as 
long as some lives are regarded as unworthy 
of protection. Nor can our commitment to 
defend the dignity of all persons survive if 
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we remain indifferent to the destruction of 
1.5 million children each year in the United 
States. 

I do not believe that Americans will con- 
tinue to tolerate this practice. Respect for 
the sanctity of human life remains too 
deeply engrained in the hearts of our 
people to remain forever suppressed. This 
respect for life is evident in communities 
throughout our Nation where people are 
reaching out, in a spirit of understanding 
and helping, to women with crisis pregnan- 
cies and to those who bear the spiritual and 
emotional scars of abortion. Such efforts 
strengthen the bonds of affection and obli- 
gation that unite us and assure that the 
family, the primary guardian of life and 
human values, will continue to be the foun- 
dation of our society. 

If America is to remain what God, in His 
wisdom, intended for it to be—a refuge, a 
safe haven for those seeking human rights— 
then we must once again extend the most 
basic human right to the most vulnerable 
members of the human family. We must 
commit ourselves to a future in which the 
right to life of every human being—no 
matter how weak, no matter how small, no 
matter how defenseless—is protected by 
our laws and public policy. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Sunday, January 20, 1985, 
as National Sanctity of Human Life Day. I 
call upon the citizens of this blessed land to 
gather on that day in homes and places of 
worship to give thanks for the gift of life, 
and to reaffirm our commitment to the cig- 
nity of every human being and the sanctity 
of each human life. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 14th day of January, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:47 a.m., January 15, 1985) 
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“People and Power’ Portrait Exhibit 





Remarks at the Opening of the Exhibit at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
January 14, 1985 





Thank you very much. And thank you, 
Michael, and good evening, everyone. It’s a 
pleasure for Nancy and me to join all of you 
here at the Corcoran for the opening of an 
exhibition of portraits by our good friend, 
Michael Evans. 

And by the way, Mike, I was relieved to 
see that the exhibition’s title is “Portraits of 
Power.” Last time we talked it over, he was 
thinking of naming it “The Michael Evans 
Gallery of Rogues.” [Laughter] 

For the past 4 years Michael Evans has 
been our official White House photogra- 
pher, snapping the parade of events at the 
Executive Mansion and traveling with us 
around the world. Mike has captured every- 
thing from Cabinet meetings to Easter egg 
rolls, and his thousands of pictures provide 
a full and fascinating record of the hard 
work, exhilaration, and pageantry of Ameri- 
can government. 

And yet, in the course of his duties, Mike 
saw the need for another kind of record— 
one that would focus entirely on individ- 
uals. In these pictures there would be no 
seals of office, no shots of executives behind 
their desks or journalists at their typewrit- 
ers. There would be no flags, no gardens, no 
tall, white pillars. Each subject would 
simply stand before a backdrop of plain 
grey. Michael would snap, and in the pic- 
ture that resulted, nothing would matter 
but the individual—the way he or she stood, 
the way they held their hands, the look on 
his or her face. 

Mike worked on this project for 3 years, 
and tonight we celebrate the results—600 
portraits of Washington character and char- 
acters. 

Taken together, these portraits say some- 
thing fundamental about the greatness or 
openness of American democracy, for they 
show men and women of all backgrounds 
and walks of life. And although these 
people are helping to govern the most pros- 
perous and powerful nation in history, you 
can examine all 600 pictures without once 
finding an arrogant or imperial gaze. 


In the words of George Will, “Represent- 
ative governments are, well, awfully repre- 
sentative, at least in this sense: They are 
made up of folks who look like and are like 
most other folks. The portraits testify, I 
think, to democracies’ pleasantness.” End of 
George Will quote. 

Consider, for example, the portrait of the 
senior Senator from Mississippi. John Sten- 
nis first came to the Congress when the 
family that lived in the White House was 
named Truman and before half the Ameri- 
cans now alive were even born. For almost 
four decades he has played a central role in 
all the great events of our national life. Yet 
his portrait shows, despite all those years of 
exercising pcwer, John Stennis has re- 
mained what he was at the outset-—a man 
of gentleness, courage, and conviction. 

The Senator has many friends here to- 
night. And I know that we all wish him well 
as he continues to recover from his surgery. 

Look, if you will, at the portrait of Helen 
Thomas. For 24 years Helen has been a 
member of the White House press corps, 
keeping six Presidents and scores of fellow 
reporters on their toes by putting in some 
hours—or more hours, writing more dis- 
patches, and asking more questions than 
just about anybody else. Helen’s portrait 
suggests that she’s a woman of great charm, 
and that’s true. It also suggests that she’s a 
woman of immense determination, and be- 
lieve me that, too, is true. [Laughter] 

Pause for a moment before the portrait of 
Barbara Bush. During the first 4 years of 
our administration Barbara traveled with 
her husband some 600,000 miles. She’s 
been a staunch supporter of a great Vice 
President and our administration, and in 
her portrait we see Barbara Bush as she 
always is—intelligent, charming, gracious. 

Consider, finally, the portraits of two 
skilled and dedicated government servants. 
Although they have hectic schedules, both 
are nevertheless looking into the camera 
calmly, even perhaps with a twinkle in 
their eyes. Secretary of the Treasury 
Donald Regan and Chief of Staff James 
Baker—or is it the other way around? 
[Laughter] 

So, there we have it—a comprehensive 
portrait of the men and women involved in 
the government of our great Republic 
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during this fleeting but crucial moment in 
our history. Tonight we will enjoy these pic- 
tures; future generations will treasure them. 
Michael Evans, well done. Congratula- 
tions, and God bless you. 
And now it is my honor to declare this 
exhibit officially open. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
7:30 p.m. at the opening of the exhibit enti- 
tled, “People and Power: Portraits From the 
Federal Village.” 


Birthday of Martin Luther King, Jr. 





Statement by the President. 
January 15, 1985 





When Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., began 
his career, the principles of social justice for 
which he stood were very controversial. But 
by the end of his career, he was a deeply 
respected leader of international stature 
who helped lead an extraordinary revolu- 
tion in America’s laws and customs. His 
moving example of dignity in the face of 
threats and hatred gave the whole Nation a 
new hero to admire and emulate. 

Martin Luther King knew that America’s 
democracy was imperfect, but he also knew 
that America’s conscience was a powerful 
force for reform. His unique combination of 
moral leadership and practical political 
wisdom enlisted America’s conscience on 
the side of peaceful change. 

The memory of Martin Luther King is 
engraved in the hearts and minds of his 
fellow Americans. It is appropriate that we 
remember him today and that we remem- 
ber and honor the values for which he 
stood. 


Highway Safety Act and National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act 





Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Reports. January 15, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


The Highway Safety Act and the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act, both 


enacted in 1966, initiated a national effort 
to reduce traffic deaths and injuries and re- 
quire annual reports on the administration 
of the Acts. This is the 16th year that these 
reports have been prepared for your 
review. : 

The report on motor vehicle safety in- 
cludes the annual reporting requirement in 
Title I of the Motor Vehicle Information 
and Cost Savings Act of 1972 (bumper 
standards). An annual report also is required 
by the Energy Policy and Conservation Act 
of 1975, which amended the Motor Vehicle 
Information and Cost Savings Act and di- 
rected the Secretary of Transportation to 
set, adjust, and enforce motor vehicle fuel 
economy standards. Similar reporting re- 
quirements are contained in the Depart- 
ment of Energy Act of 1978 with respect to 
the use of advanced technology by the auto- 
mobile industry. These requirements have 
been met in the Seventh Annual Fuel 
Economy Report, the highlights of which 
are summarized in the motor vehicle safety 
report. 

In the Highway Safety Acts of 1973, 1976, 
and 1978, the Congress expressed its special 
interest in certain aspects of traffic safety, 
which are addressed in the volume on high- 
way safety. 

For the second year in a row, traffic fa- 
talities have dropped significantly. The 
43,945 fatalities recorded in 1982, while still 
unacceptably high and a tragedy to the 
Nation both in terms of lives lost and the 
economic consequences of the deaths, rep- 
resent an 11 percent decrease from the pre- 
ceding year. 

In addition, despite large increases in 
drivers, vehicles, and traffic, the Federal 
standards and programs for motor vehicle 
and highway safety instituted since 1966 
have contributed to a significant reduction 
in the fatality rate per 100 million miles of 
travel. The rate has decreased from 5.5 in 
the mid-60’s to the 1982 level of 2.76. This 
means that motorists can drive more miles 
today with less risk. If the 1966 fatality rate 
had been experienced in 1982, more than 
87,586 persons would have lost their lives in 
traffic accidents. 
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Achieving even greater reductions in the 
annual traffic death toll will not be easy, 
but it is a challenge we readily accept and 
intend to actively pursue. Motorists today 
are better informed and driving in safer 
vehicles and on safer roads. But they are 
still victims of habit and of human nature. 
They choose not to wear safety belts be- 
cause they do not expect to be in an acci- 
dent. They drive after drinking too much, 
because alcohol is part of our social mores. 
And they sometimes speed and take unnec- 
essary chances, because being in a hurry is 
an unfortunate fact of modern life. Chang- 
ing these ingrained behaviors is the tradi- 
tional and most challenging obstacle to im- 
proving traffic safety. 

The answer lies in widespread public 
education efforts, and a continuing national 
traffic safety commitment that involves gov- 
ernment, the private sector, and the indi- 
vidual motorist. We will also consider new 
regulations, but only when there is no prac- 
tical alternative, and when we are certain 
that doing so will result in a clear and bene- 
ficial improvement in safety. 

While we can be justifiably proud of the 
accomplishments to date, we are convinced 
that this approach will bring about even 
more progress, and that American motorists 
and pedestrians will ultimately enjoy a 
greater level of personal safety as a result. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 15, 1985. 


President’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation 





Appointment of Anne Crellin Seggerman as 
a Member. January 15, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Anne Crellin Seggerman to 
be a member of the President’s Committee 
on Mental Retardation for a term expiring 
May 11, 1987. This is a reappointment. 

She is president and founder of the 
Fourth World Foundation, Inc., in Fairfield, 
CT. She is also chairman of the board and 
founder of the Huxley Institute for Biosocial 


Research, Fairfield County chapter. She is a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Easter Seal Rehabilitation Center in Fair- 
field, CT. 

She is married, has six children, and re- 
sides in Fairfield, CT. She was born May 13, 
1931, in Los Angeles, CA. 


United States Military Academy 





Appointment of Michael W. Grebe as a 
Member of the Board of Visitors. 
January 16, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Michael W. Grebe to be a 
member of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Military Academy for a term 
expiring December 30, 1987. He will suc- 
ceed Bernard J. Lasker. 

Mr. Grebe is a partner in the law firm of 
Foley & Lardner in Milwaukee, WI. He 
serves as a member of the Greater Milwau- 
kee Committee and is chairman of the 
board of the Curative Rehabilitation 
Center, Inc. 

He graduated from the United States 
Military Academy (B.S., 1962) and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (J.D., 1970). He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in 
Mequon, WI. He was born October 25, 
1940, in Peoria, IL. 


Arms Control and Reduction 
Negotiations 





Statement on Meeting With Members of the 
U.S. Delegation to the Geneva Talks. 
January 16, 1985 





Today I met with the Vice President, Sec- 
retaries Shultz and Weinberger, and the 
members of the U.S. delegation which re- 
cently conducted the 2 days of tough but 
successful talks with their Soviet counter- 
parts in Geneva. I invited our team mem- 
bers to the White House so that I could 
personally express to them my recognition 
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of their extremely hard work and my grati- 
tude for the successful outcome. 

I also expressed my appreciation to our 
team for the unity and the discipline they 
demonstrated in Geneva-and in the deliber- 
ative process leading up to the talks. As I 
indicated in my report to the Nation at the 
beginning of last week’s press conference, 
the work performed by the delegation and 
its staff members represents an example of 
American diplomacy at its finest. 

I took this occasion to emphasize my sat- 
isfaction that we have succeeded in getting 
the U.S.-Soviet arms control process back on 
track. I emphasized my determination to 
reach agreements which bring about deep 
and verifiable reductions in nuclear forces 
and which enhance strategic stability. 

I am keenly aware of the hard work and 
long hours ahead for these dedicated people 
in carrying out the analyses needed to sup- 
port American negotiating positions. But I 
am confident that with the expertise and 
dedication each member of our team brings 
to this work, the United States will do its 


part to make the coming negotiations suc- 
ceed. 


Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations 





Appointment of Two Members. 
January 16, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations for terms of 2 
years: 


David Nething, senate majority !eader for the 
State of North Dakota. This is a reappointment. 
He graduated from Jamestown University 
(B.A., 1956) and the University of South Dakota 
‘J.D., 1963). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Jamestown, ND. He was born 
June 29, 1933, in Valley City, ND. 

Joseph P. Riley, Jr, mayor of Charleston, SC. 
This is a reappointment. He graduated from 
The Citadel (1964) and the University of South 
Cagolina (J.D., 1967). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Charleston, SC. He was 
born June 19, 1943, in Charleston, SC. 
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Raoul Wallenberg 





Statement on the 40th Anniversary of the 
Disappearance of the Swedish Diplomat. 
January 17, 1985 





Forty years ago today, a brave young man 
named Raoul Wallenberg disappeared from 
the streets of war-torn Budapest. This 

young Swedish diplomat had been assigned 
to his country’s legation in Hungary in 
March 1944, where he undertook a humani- 
tarian mission to save the lives of as many 
Hungarian Jews as possible. 

Heedless of personal danger, Wallenberg 
pulled people out of death marches, 
boarded deportation trains, handed out 
Swedish papers to thousands of innocent 
people on the way to death camps and in- 
sisted to the Nazi occupation authorities 
that anyone holding Swedish papers be re- 
leased in his custody. Altogether, Wallen- 
berg is responsible for saving the lives of 
nearly 100,000 Jewish men, women, and 
children from certain death in Nazi exter- 
mination camps. Some of the people whom 
he saved are now prominent citizens of our 
own country. 

On January 17, 1945, Raoul Wallenberg 
was taken by Soviet soldiers to the Provi- 
sional Hungarian Government in southern 
Hungary, ostensibly to discuss relief efforts. 
He never returned. It has been 40 years. 

It is written in Holy Scriptures: “Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” Raoul Wallen- 
berg’s friends were any and all who suf- 
fered injustice. Each day he willingly jeop- 
ardized his own life so that others might 
live. In the face of horror and evil, this 
noble young man stood tall and unflinching. 

In 1981, as a reflection of the debt of 
gratitude which all Americans owe to Raoul 
Wallenberg, I signed into law legislation 
making him an honorary United States citi- 
zen. He is the only non-American, other 
than Winston Churchill, ever to be honored 
in this way. To be true to our own values, 
this was the least that we—as Americans— 
could do to underscore our unbounded ad- 
miration for Wallenberg’s courage and dedi- 
cation to humanity and the abhorrence 
with which we view his unjust and illegal 
imprisonment by the Soviet Government. 
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The U.S. Government has repeatedly 
raised Raoul Wallenberg’s case with the 
Soviet Government, and has requested a 
full and satisfactory clarification of his fate. 
But the only Soviet explanation of Wallen- 
berg’s fate was a statement in 1957 that he 
died 10 years earlier in a Soviet prison. No 
explanation has been given of the circum- 
stances of his arrest and subsequent disap- 
pearance. Furthermore, over the years, 
there have been numerous reports from 
survivors of the Gulag that Wallenberg may 
be alive. 

In the depths of the horrors of World 
War II, Raoul Wallenberg was one shining 
light of inspiration, upholding the honor of 
the human race. The world owes a tremen- 
dous and eternal debt to this great man. 
And the Soviet Union owes the world a full 
and complete accounting of his fate. 


Conference on Confidence and 
Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe 





Statement Following a Meeting With the 
U.S. Representative to the Conference. 
January 17, 1985 





I met today with Ambassador James E. 
Goodby, the U.S. Representative to the 
Conference on Confidence and Security 
Building Measures and Disarmament in 
Europe—commonly known as CDE, or the 
Stockholm Conference. The Ambassador 
briefed me on the recently concluded 
fourth round of this Conference, involving 
the U.S., Canada, and 33 European nations, 
and on the prospects for the fifth round, 
beginning on January 29. 

I took this occasion to assure Ambassador 
Goodby of my continuing strong support for 
the efforts of the U.S. delegation, working 
with our NATO allies, to search for an out- 
come in Stockholm which will enhance con- 
fidence and reduce the risk of war in 
Europe. Earlier in the Conference, the 
West put forward a package of concrete 
proposals designed to achieve these goals. 

As it enters its second year, the Stock- 
holm Conference is entering a new phase of 
its work. During the previous round, the 


Conference finally succeeded in adopting a 
new working structure which should en- 
courage more detailed discussions and com- 
parison of the proposals before it. We hope 
that this new arrangement will foster the 
beginning of productive negotiations on the 
substance of a final agreement. 

The Stockholm Conference has a unique 
role to play in East-West relations. Its re- 
sumption comes shortly after the agree- 
ment reached in Geneva between Secretary 
of State Shultz and Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko calling for renewed U.S.-Soviet 
negotiations. Complementing those arms 
control efforts which seek to reduce force 
levels, the Stockholm Conference addresses 
the proximate causes of war—miscalculation 
and misinterpretation—and seeks to ensure 
that those forces are never used. 

One year ago, I said that, in dealing with 
the Soviet Union: “We are prepared to dis- 
cuss the problems which divide us, and to 
work for practical, fair solutions on the basis 
of mutual compromise.” We have brought 
this spirit of practicality, fairness and com- 
promise to the Stockholm Conference. It 
was in this spirit that I addressed the Irish 
Parliament last June and offered to meet 
the Soviets’ concerns in Stockholm halfway. 
We agreed to discuss their declared interest 
in the principle of renunciation of force if 
this would lead them to negotiate seriously 
on concrete measures to give effect to that 
principle. 

The Soviet response to our invitation to 
negotiate has not been forthcoming. The 
Soviets have yet to demonstrate a willing- 
ness to put aside those ideas which are 
more rhetorical than substantive; they have 
yet to join the majority of participants who 
favor a serious, practical approach to devel- 
oping meaningful confidence-building 
measures. 

At Stockholm, 35 nations are being of- 
fered the opportunity to seek solutions to 
security problems through cooperation 
rather than confrontation. The U.S. and our 
allies look for a successful outcome to this 
Conference, one which will further the 
goals of the Helsinki process to which it 
belongs, by lowering the artificial barriers 
which divide Europe and encouraging more 
constructive, cooperative _ relationships 
among individuals as well as among nations. 
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Even with good will on all sides, the 
Stockholm Conference faces a difficult task. 
The issues are complex and important, 
touching the vital interests of the partici- 
pants. Nonetheless, meaningful progress can 
be achieved this year in Stockholm if all 
participants work seriously and in a con- 
structive spirit. 


Emergency Board To Investigate a Rail 
Labor Dispute 





Appointment of the Chairman and 
Members of Emergency Board No. 207. 
January 17, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Presidential Emergency 
Board No. 207, created by Executive Order 
12495 of December 21, 1984: 


Harold M. Weston, of New York, to serve as 
Chairman. He is an arbitrator in private prac- 
tice and been appointed to dockets of cases 
with the National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
arbitration boards, Emergency Board No. 200, 
special boards of adjustment and public law 
boards. He was born June 4, 1912, in New York 
City and now resides in Hastings-on-Hudson, 
NY. 


Irving T. Bergman, of New York. He is an attor- 
ney and a member of the National Academy of 
Arbitrators. He is regularly selected by Rail- 
road Carriers and Brotherhoods as a Referee 
on public law boards and special boards of 
adjustment. He was born May 30, 1910, in 
Brooklyn, NY, and now resides in Lawrence, 
NY. 


Peter Florey, of New Jersey. He is an attorney 
and arbitrator. He is a member of the National 
Academy of Arbitrators and has served on 
public law boards and special boards of adjust- 
ment. He was born April 25, 1925, in Plauen, 
Germany. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Interview With Ann Devroy and Johanna 
Neuman of USA Today. January 17, 1985 





President’s Second Term 


Ms. Devroy. Well, we really want to do 
something sort of—a little reflective, as you 
prepare to be—for your second term here. 


The President. All right. 


Ms. Devroy. And we're going to start 
with some domestic things. 

There seem to be some signs that you 
intend to stay on the sidelines and let Con- 
gress wrestle with a lot of the touchy things 
like the budget, social security COLA’s, and 
that sort of thing, at least in the beginning 
of this second term. Is that your intent? 


The President. No, and how that story has 
been concocted or what it’s based on, I 
don’t know. We’ve been putting in long 
and bloody hours on this budget matter, 
and in a few weeks, we will be ready. But 
we're keeping our people up there in the 
Congress posted on this, keeping them as 
well informed as we can of where we are, 
the type of things that we’re talking about 
doing. And in a short time, as I say, in just a 
matter of a few weeks, we will be deliver- 
ing to Congress our proposal, and we think 
it'll be on target with what we’re trying to 
do for 1986. 


Ms. Devroy. Well, you seem content to 
have the Senate Republicans write a 
budget, which is very different from the 
way you acted your first year. 


The President. Well, except that those 
same leaders have been—we’ve been in 
touch with them. They know what we’re 
talking about, and, frankly, we’re glad to 
have that as a—and if they’ve got any ideas 
that we haven’t had. But this is their ver- 
sion, but it’s based on what we’ve been 
doing. 

Ms. Neuman. And you don’t feel in any 
sense that you have abdicated your leader- 
ship responsibility? 

The President. Oh, no, no. All these lines 
as if, well, when the election was over I sat 
back and disappeared or something—I dis- 
appeared into the Cabinet Room, where 
we've been having these meetings for end- 
less hours. There wasn’t anything to go out 
and wave a flag about until we have it put 
together. And then after you have it put 
together, you’ve got to allow your Cabinet 
officers and department heads to come in 
on their own and present their views as to 
whether we can do better or whether 
we've done too much. 
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Federal Budget and the Economy 


Ms. Devroy. Despite the work that 
you've been doing on the budget, it seems 
likely from what David Stockman has said 
and others have said that you will go out of 
office as a President who presided over the 
biggest deficits in history. Are you resigned 
to that? 


The President. Well, I almost have to be, 
although if I also go out of office with 
having put us for the first time in 50 years 
on a declining deficit pattern to where we 
can target a date certain that the budget 
will be balanced and have put us on a pro- 
gram that is of a permanent nature, so that 
that’s the end of deficit spending. 


You have to realize how much this has 
been built in. This increase is not anything 
that we created. This was the built-in pat- 
tern. From 1965 to 1980, this was when the 
War on Poverty and the Great Society 
really got under way and came into effect. 
Well, in those 15 years, the budget in- 
creased to almost 5 times what it was 15 
years before. But the deficit increased to 38 
times what it was before. 


1974—the Congress came up with a 
whole new budget plan. They were going 
to—they had a new procedure. And since 
they did that, I don’t think we’ve had a 
budget. All they do is tear apart the budget 
that you send up. But in those several years, 
from 1974 on up to past 1980, there were 
more than $500 billion in deficits. The pat- 
tern was set. 


Ms. Devroy. Back to the first part of 
your—you said if you go out of office with a 
date certain when the budget will be bal- 
anced, that would mitigate somewhat 
against all the red ink. 


The President. Yes. 


Ms. Devroy. What is that dateP My un- 
derstanding is it doesn’t show up in any of 
the documents I’ve seen, not 1989 and—— 


The President. Well, what we're aiming 
at right now is a program in which we can 
project—in other words, a 3-year program, 
°86 through °88, which is about all that I can 
be responsible for. And as I say, you can’t 


be too certain about projections. As a 
matter of fact, most of the projections that 


we inherited were far more pessimistic than 
they turned out to be. We’ve—— 

Ms. Devroy. You are no fan of economic 
projections, I know. 

The President. No, not at all. 

Ms. Neuman. Well, in this struggle to bal- 
ance or reduce the deficit, how much are 
you thinking about your role in history? 

The President. Actually—I know I get 
that question an awful lot, as if you sit over 
here and that’s all you think about is what 
are they going to write in the history books. 
You know, the truth of the matter is, I don’t 
think about it at all. I think about trying to 
get the job done. And I came here with an 
idea in mind of what I felt should be done, 
that it was time that something should be 
done, both on the international scene but 
also domestically. I'd been out on the 
mashed-potato circuit talking about it for 
three or four decades. 

And so, we started in with the plan. And, 
as you know, the only thing that has re- 
mained constant are the pessimists. They’re 
still around. They said the plan wouldn’t 
work. And now that it’s working, they say it 
won't last. Well, they were wrong the first 
time, and they’re wrong the second time. 

This is the first recovery in eight reces- 
sions since World War II that has been a 
real recovery based on solid principles in 
which unemployment has come down at 
the same time inflation has come down, the 
same time the interest rates have come 
down. If you'll look back in the history of 
previous recessions, you'll find that usually 
they brought about what they said was a 
recovery artificially. And you’d have—well, 
if unemployment came down some, infla- 
tion went up. This is a recovery based on 
solid principles, where all these things are 
happening. 

There were 3 years before we got here of 
double-digit inflation. We’ve now had, the 
last 3 years of inflation, down in the 4-per- 
cent range. The interest rate, prime rate, 
was 21 percent. It’s now 10%. So, we’re 
down to half of what that was. And I think 
we're going to see it continue to go lower. 
Unemployment—3.3 million people got jobs 
just in the last year. There are more people, 
close to 108 million people, working, more 
people employed than ever in the history of 
our country. 
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So, all of these, I think, are solid gains 
that show that what we came into office to 
do has been accomplished, except that it 
takes time. It'll have to continue. 

Ms. Devroy. In referring to those, those 
are—a lot of your legislative success in the 
beginnings of those kind of successes oc- 
curred early in your first term and then 
picked up, particularly the legislative area. 
Historically, second terms for Presidents 
have not been roaring successes; they sort 
of trickle off. What are your expectations? 
Do you expect to be as successful legisla- 
tively as you were the first term? 

The President. 1 think there’s a very good 
chance of it, because I think that the very 
thing you were talking about, the size of 
the deficits, has finally caught everybody’s 
attention. And I think that there’s a possibil- 
ity that we'll see one of those moments 
when we forget we’re Democrats and Re- 
publicans and realize that we’re citizens of 
this country and we’ve got a job to do. But 
it is—in other words, it’s of crisis propor- 
tions. And it is based on built-in spending 
increases that must be altered and altered 
permanently. 


Black Americans 


Ms. Neuman. Mr. President, some people 
say that recovery has benefited primarily 
white people, that the “We the People In- 
augural” we are about to witness is a “We 
the White People Inaugural.” Given your 
meeting this week with some black repre- 
sentatives, do you have any thoughts about 
how to reach out to the majority of blacks, 
who were not in your column? 

The President. Well, I know that there 
are a number of leaders of various organiza- 
tions that are coming forth all the time with 
reports that build this idea, that somehow 
we've relegated the black community to a 
second-class status. Well, that’s not our 
intent, and that’s not our practice. 

First of all, of the people, since we came 
here, who got jobs, more than a million of 
them are blacks who have left the unem- 
ployment ranks. It’s true, they’ve got far- 
ther to go. There was no question of that, 
that based on some of our past history and 
all, they’re on an upward climb, but, as I 
say, they have further to go. 

What we have done—we have some 
things before the Congress that we haven't 
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gotten yet that would be further of benefit 
to them. The enterprise zones program 
would benefit them disproportionately to 
others. It’s been there 3 years, and we 
haven’t been able to get it through the 
House. The very fact of reducing inflation 
has been of benefit to people who are in 
the lower earning scale, because it means a 
lot more to them. In education the number 
of blacks who are now getting college and 
university educations is far higher than. it 
has ever been in our history. 

There must be specific things. This is 
what we talked about with this group of 
very fine people who came in—these black 
leaders from every kind of calling you can 
imagine. We have done more than has ever 
been done with regard to stimulating, in 
the small business community, entrepre- 
neurship, businesses that are black-owned. 
We have—in aiding that—we have made 
sure that government contracts definitely 
are aimed to make sure that minority- 
owned businesses get a fair crack at those. 

Now, all of this is aimed at a problem that 
has been ignored by too many people in the 
various ethnic communities in our coun- 
try—and we have them, as you know, the 
Irish in south Boston and so forth. You find 
that their standard of living, their prosperi- 
ty is based on how many times a dollar that 
comes in to that community by way of pay. 
The individual goes out to work and brings 
home his paycheck—how many times that 
dollar turns over before it gets back out 
into the general economy, out of that com- 
munity. 

Now, in most communities, that can be 
up seven or eight times. And that means 
that’s the equivalent of seven or eight dol- 
lars in the economy that it produces. In the 
black communities, it has been barely one. 
In other words, they have, in the past, been 
behind with having professionals and busi- 
nesses that are owned and performed by 
blacks within their own community. When 
they go down to buy groceries in their own 
neighborhood, they’re buying them from— 
have been buying them from a white- 
owned business. Well, that is changing. And 
that’s what we’re aiming at, is to get them 
into this same framework—— 

Ms. Devroy. They don’t seem to—— 
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The President. ——of being able to turn 
the dollars over. 

Ms. Devroy. They don’t seem to, in gen- 
eral 

The President. They what? 

Ms. Devroy. They don’t seem, in general, 
to accept the idea that you're aiming at 
helping them at all. 

The President. 1 know. 

Ms. Devroy. Your—in terms of the elec- 
tion, 9 out of 10, I think, black voters voted 
for your opposition. 

The President. Mm-hmm, well 

Ms. Devroy. Do you think—how would 
you rate that in terms of disappointments? 
You had said during the end of the first 
term that you were going to make a major 
effort to reach out to black voters and all 
voters, and it didn’t seem to work. 

The President. Well, maybe because they 
weren't told very much by some of those 
leaders we’re talking about of what we’ve 
accomplished and what we have done. 

I don’t think that the rank-and-file know 
about minority-owned businesses and how 
far we’ve gone with that. I don’t think they 
know about legislation that we have sent up 
to the Hill—like the enterprise zones—that 
has not been passed. Legislation that—in 
other areas that has to do with improving 
their status. I don’t think they know about 
the fair-housing proposals that we have sent 
up there and that, again, a Democratic ma- 
jority has not dealt with. 

Ms. Devroy. Have you, in recent times, 
or plan to sit down with some of the black 
leaders—not like the ones you’ve been talk- 
ing to—and say, “Why can’t we communi- 
cate better? Why don’t you like my poli- 
cies? Why won't blacks vote Republican? 
What is the problem here?” 

The President. 1 tried that in the very 
beginning, and I found out, very frankly, 
that they are so committed politically to the 
opposite party that they don’t want to hear. 
And I have to come to the conclusion that 
maybe some of those leaders are protecting 
some rather good positions that they have, 
and they can protect them better if they 
can keep their constituency aggrieved and 
believing that they have a legitimate com- 
plaint. If they ever become aware of the 
opportunities that are improving, they 
might wonder whether they need some of 
those organizations. 


Presidential Advisers and the Second Term 


Ms. Devroy. On a personal level, as you 
start another 4 years with the distinction of 
being the oldest President in history—— 

The President. Yeah. 

Ms. Devroy. ——are you getting tired of 
this jobP Are you getting weary of it? Is the 
excitement gone? 

The President. No, not at all. 

Ms. Devroy. Well, it seems it is to most of 
your chief staff, who are all sort of going off 
and being replaced. The old gang is leav- 
ing 

The President. Oh, no, I can understand 
that. I can understand when you come into 
government, it’s a little different than the 
private sector. Someone gives up a great 
deal to take an appointment in govern- 
ment, whether it’s a Cabinet position or 
whatever it is. And, unlike a_ business, 
where there’s the continued challenge of 
the profit motive and growth and so forth, 
yes, after a time, I can see where some of 
the excitement is gone in that particular 
job. But what we’ve found out here is that 
it doesn’t mean that it’s just—that it’s gone 
for being—continuing to work in govern- 
ment or they wouldn’t be taking other jobs. 

When you start listing the people that are 
leaving, yes, a few have left, and for legiti- 
mate reasons that they—they knew when 
they came that they were not going to stay 
endlessly. And I said in appointing them, 
from the very first, I said, “If these people 
that I’ve selected and want to come to gov- 
ernment, if they can only come for a year 
or two, fine, I'll take them and then get 
someone else if they have to return to their 
private lives.” 

But when you have someone that goes 
from one position to another—we found 
that out in California when I was Governor, 
even with some of the permanent staff of 
government, that we took people that had 
been 20 years in jobs, and we did switch 
them with other people. And you’d be sur- 
prised. The first protest was, “I’m—this is 
my—I’ve been doing this for 20 years. What 
do you mean I’ve got to go over here?” 
You’d be surprised: Before the next 6 
months was over, after those changes, you 
never saw happier people in your life, more 
excited, where they'd found a new chal- 
lenge. They were asking questions in the 
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new position, of saying, “Well, why are you 
doing it this way?” And when someone— 
“Well, we’ve always done—” Well, they say, 
“Well, why don’t we do it this way?” Well, 
the same thing happens with these appoint- 
ees. 
Ms. Neumen. But, Mr. President, the 
question is—— 

Ms. Devroy. But that’s not going to 
happen with you. 

Ms. Neuman. ——are you still excited? 

Ms. Devroy. 1 don’t think they’re going 
to let you switch with George Bush, for 
example, and I don’t think you want to. 
So—— 

The President. No, not as long as I stay 
healthy. [Laughter] 

Ms. Devroy. And you expect to, I pre- 
sume. 

The President. Yes. No, I think the differ- 
ence is in here, as I say, I had a reason that 
compelled me to do this. And as long as the 
challenge is still there—and it still is—as I 
said earlier, the job isn’t finished. So, no, 
I’m just—— 

Ms. Devroy. You must have a different 
feeling starting a second term, though, com- 
pared to the excitement of the first one. 
You brought a Republican Senate with you. 
There were all these signs of major changes. 
During the second campaign, it was, “I’m 
going to keep doing what I’m doing.” and 
that—— 

The President. Yeah. 

Ms. Devroy. Can that be as exciting? 

The President. Yes, it is, because, as I say, 
we've got a great start. If you really look at 
the whole tone of government today and 
what was being debated in government up 
until 4 years ago, about cost—or programs, 
and this new program, and let’s spend 
money over here in doing this—the whole 
debate now has turned around to how 
much should the rate of cutting be and 
what should we cut. No one’s talking about 
new programs and spending more money 
by government. No one’s talking about 
more authority in the Federal Government. 
We're adjusting and giving back to local 
government and to State governments au- 
thority that the Federal Government should 
never have taken from them in the first 
place. 

And then I have an experience, a previ- 
ous experience that makes this exciting. As 
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Governor of California, most of our great 
accomplishments came in the second term. 
The great welfare reform that was different 
than anything that’s ever been accom- 
plished in this Nation took place in the 
second term. 

Ms. Neuman. But having conquered the 
agenda, you don’t feel a little of the thrill of 
the chase is gone? 

The President. Oh, no, no, because, as I 
say, it’s—no, if you walked away now and 
someone else came in with a different view, 
all of this could be unraveled. The idea is to 
get it clinched and in place, that we can 
then have an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion that says hereafter the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot borrow money, it must stay 
within its means, have an economic recov- 
ery that is based on sound principles to 
where the people have accepted that if the 
government takes too much money from 
the private sector, you have these reces- 
sions that we’ve been having for 50 years. 

Ms. Devroy. Let me jump to foreign 
policy quick before—— 

Mr. Speakes.' Yes, \et’s make this—one 
more because—— 

Ms. Devroy. Oh. 

Mr. Speakes. ——We’ve got the Vice 
President coming in, Mr. President, to join 
you for lunch. 

The President. Oh. 


Strategic Defense Initiative 


Ms. Devroy. Quick on foreign policy, 
then. At this point are you so committed to 
the “Star Wars” defense or the—I’m sorry, 
the SDI initiative, that you’d be willing to 
go out of office not having achieved any 
arms control if the Soviets won’t move on 
the other two? 

The President. Well, I don’t think—I 
don’t look at it as that—that that is a possi- 
bility. I think when they actually see this— 
and the very fact that at Geneva we suc- 
cessfully put it there as one of the things 
that’s going to be negotiated—you see, 
when they’re talking space wars and so 
forth, they’re talking about some things 
where they’re even ahead of us, and that is 
having nuclear weapons in space that can « 


1 Principal Deputy Press Secretary to the 
President. 
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shoot down at us. We’re not talking about 
anything of that kind. 

We’re talking about research to see if 
there is not a defense that can be built that 
doesn’t kill people, kills weapons, that can 
keep the weapons from coming to your 
shores, if there is such a thing. And I would 
hope that they would work on such a thing. 
If you can have that, then the very thing 
that they themselves have said they want, 
an elimination of these weapons, becomes 
more than just possible. 

Ms. Devroy. How important is actually 
signing an arms control agreement with the 
Soviets to you, in the sense of an accom- 
plishment, a record-book accomplishment? 

The President. 1 don’t believe, since re- 
search is contained in the ABM treaty 
today, I don’t think that this is going to 
cause a walk-away from the table. And if it 
is, then they never meant to come to the 
table to begin with. 

But let me point out something that 
they’d have to consider. Suppose we could 
succeed in getting down to the point of 
elimination of nuclear weapons. But we 
know how to make nuclear weapons, and if 
down someplace in the future there should 
come a time of strain and stress, who would 
know if somebody—they would have to 
think maybe we were doing—we could 
think that they were doing—somebody say, 
“Hey, maybe let’s get a few of these things 
ready for use,” and who would know that 
they were doing it? But, if in the meantime, 
our technology has made it plain that there 
is a defense against such things, then you 
have guarded against that ever happening 
in the future. 

It’s the same thing, in other words, as 
when at Geneva, after World War I, we 
outlawed chemical weapons, gas, poison gas, 
but our soldiers on both sides—all sides— 
were also still equipped with gas masks. 
And we find today—because why? Because 
people have, knowing how to make it, have 
continued to make it or started in to make 
it again. Well, the same thing with the nu- 
clear weapons. 

You see, the point is, all we’re asking for 
is the research. And we have said to them 
that if such a weapon—if that research is 
fruitful and if such a weapon is developed, 
we're not going to keep it a secret. And 
we'd be very happy, then, to sit down with 


them and say, “Hey, now let’s look at the 
situation here.” 


Mrs. Reagan 


Ms. Neuman. Mr. President, I wanted to 
ask you a quick question about—— 

Mr. Speakes. Mr. President—— 

Ms. Neuman. the influence—— 

The President. Yes. 

Ms. Neuman. ——of your wife on your 
policies. 

Ms. Devroy. You've got to answer Nancy 
questions. [Laughter] 

The President. The influence that I think 
any wife has on a husband, if you’ve got a 
happy marriage, and we do have one. This 
whole thing as if—you know, that’s one 
thing—may I just say—may I voice a frus- 
tration? 

Ms. Neuman. Please. 

The President. It’s not only my wife, it’s 
everyone—this picture that is being created 
that I sit at the desk and wait to see who’s 
going to grab this arm and pull me this way 
or grab this one and pull me that way. You 
know something? 

Ms. Neuman. What? 

The President. I’m too old and stubborn 
to put up with that. I make up my mind, 
and I do—I listen for counsel and advice. I 
want to get expertise from people that are 
expert in various fields. But I haven’t 
changed my views since I’ve been here. 

And with Nancy, yes, we’ve been married 
for 30-odd years, and of course we talk, and 
of course she has opinions. And I listen to 
her opinions. And sometimes we argue 
about them, and I don’t listen. But some- 
times—well, as I say, we get along, and I 
find myself going home and, I think like 
every other happy husband, telling them 
what the day was like and what we did and 
all. 

Ms. Neuman. What'd you last fight 
about? [Laughter] 

The President. No, not “fight.” 

Ms. Neuman. Argue, I mean. 

The President. Argue. Maybe I should 
have put that, “discuss and debate.” 
[Laughter] 

Ms. Neuman. Okay. 

The President. 1 just want to point that 
we, you know, like any other human beings, 
we don’t always see eye to eye on some- 
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thing of that kind. But it doesn’t make any 
dents in the marriage. 

Ms. Neuman. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Ms. Devroy. So they’re going to let 
Reagan be Reagan this second term? 

The President. They've never done—— 

Ms. Devroy. You must be tired of that 
phrase. 

The President. Yes. They've never done 
anything else. 

Ms. Devroy. Thank you for spending the 
time with us, Mr. President. 

Ms. Neuman. It was a pleasure. 

The President. 1 think that part of that— 
part of that is that I don’t think there’s ever 
been a Cabinet system here like we have. I 
may be wrong, but my impression of previ- 
ous Cabinets is that they’d meet periodical- 
ly in regular meetings, and they would 
report to the President what they were 
doing in their departments. Well, in Califor- 
nia, I decided to—{inaudible|—system and 
brought it here. They’re like a board of di- 
rectors meeting, and they don’t have to 
keep their mouths shut about somebody 
else’s area or agency’s department. 

The only difference between them and a 
board of directors is you don’t take a vote. 
When I’ve heard on all sides the discussion 
and debate, I make the decision. 


Note: The interview began at 11:31 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. The 
transcript of the interview was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on January 
18. 


United States-Soviet Union Negotiations 
on Nuclear and Space Arms 





Statement Announcing the Head 
Negotiators in the U.S. Delegation. 
January 18, 1985 





Today I have asked three highly capable 
Americans to be the head negotiators of 
each of three groups making up the. U.S. 
delegation to the negotiations on nuclear 
and space arms. These negotiations will 
take place in accordance with the agree- 
ment reached at Geneva on January 8 be- 
tween Secretary of State George P. Shultz 
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and Foreign Minister Andrey A. Gromyko 
of the Soviet Union. 

Senator John Tower of Texas will be nom- 
inated to serve as U.S. negotiator on strate- 
gic nuclear arms. Ambassador Maynard W. 
Glitman, a minister-counselor of the For- 
eign Service of the United States, will be 
nominated as U.S. negotiator on intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear arms. Ambassador Max M. 
Kampelman will be nominated as U.S. ne- 
gotiator on space and defensive arms. Am- 
bassador Kampelman would also serve as 
Head of the U.S. delegation. 

Ambassador Paul H. Nitze and Ambassa- 
dor Edward L. Rowny will serve as Special 
Advisors to the President and to the Secre- 
tary of State on Arms Reduction Negotia- 
tions. 

I am pleased that these distinguished 
Americans have agreed to serve in these 
positions of great importance to the United 
States. 


Note: Secretary of State George P. Shultz 
read the President’s statement to reporters 
assembled in the Briefing Room at the 
White House at 3 p.m. 


President’s Blue Ribbon Task Group on 
Nuclear Weapons Program 
Management 





Executive Order 12499. January 18, 1985 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
establish, in accordance with the provisions 
of Section 1632 of the Department of De- 
fense Authorization Act, 1985 (Public Law 
98-525) (“the Act’), and of the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee Act, as amended (5 
U.S.C. App. I), a Blue Ribbon Task Group 
on Nuclear Weapons Program Manage- 
ment, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment. (a) There is es- 
tablished the President’s Blue Ribbon Task 
Group on Nuclear Weapons Program Man- 
agement. The Task Group shall consist of 
seven members qualified for service by rea- 
sons of experience and education. The 





President shall appoint three members and 
shall designate one of those members to act 
as chairman of the Task Group. The chair- 
man and ranking minority members of the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives will 
each appoint one member. 

(b) None of the members of the Task 
Group may be an employee of the Depart- 
ment of Defense or the Department of 
Energy. 

Sec. 2. Functions. (a) The Task Group 
shall examine the procedures used by the 
Department of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of Energy in establishing require- 
ments for, and in providing resources for, 
the research, development, testing, produc- 
tion, surveillance, and retirement of nuclear 
weapons and shall recommend any needed 
change in such procedures. 

(b) The Task Group shall report to the 
President and the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives as specified in its charter 
but not later than July 15, 1985. The Task 
Group’s report shall contain recommenda- 
tions in the areas specified in Section 
1632(e) of the Act. 

Sec. 3. Administration. (a) The heads of 
Executive agencies shall, to the extent per- 
mitted by law, provide the Task Group such 
information as it may require for purposes 
of carrying out its functions. 

(b) Members of the Task Group shall 
serve without compensation for their work 
on the Task Group. To the extent funds are 
available therefore, all members of the Task 
Group performing duties away from their 
home or regular place of business, or desig- 
nated post of duty, may be allowed travel 
expenses, as authorized by law, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence for persons 
serving intermittently in the government 
service, as provided under 5 U.S.C. 5701- 
5707. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense shall provide 
the Task Group with such administrative 
services, facilities, staff, and other support 
services as may be necessary. Any expenses 
of the Task Group shall be paid from such 
funds as may be available to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Sec. 4. General. (a) Notwithstanding any 
other Executive order, the functions of the 
President under the Federal Advisory Com- 
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mittee Act, as amended, except that of re- 
porting to the Congress, which are applica- 
ble to the Task Group, shall be performed 
by the Secretary of Defense, in accordance 
with guidelines established by the Adminis- 
trator of General Services. 

(b) The Task Group shall terminate on 
September 30, 1985, unless its existence is 
sooner extended in accordance with the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 18, 1985. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:53 a.m., January 22, 1985] 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





January 13 

The President returned to the White 
House following a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 


January 14 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

The President participated in a brief 
photo session at the White House for Glam- 
our magazine’s article on its selection of 
the Outstanding Young Working Women of 
1985. 


January 15 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—members of the Council for a Black 
Economic Agenda; 

—1iepresentatives of the business commu- 
nity, including the American Business 
Conference, the Business Roundtable, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
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United States, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the National Associa- 
tion of Wholesale Distributors, and the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, to discuss the budget deficit; 

—the Cabinet, for a general discussion of 
government agency reorganization ini- 
tiatives for the second term. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 
President received diplomatic credentials 
from Ambassadors Francis Joseph Saemala 
of the Solomon Islands, Rodrigo Lloreda of 
Colombia, Emmanuel Jacquin de la Margerie 
of France, and Tolo Beavogui of Guinea. 

In the evening, the President went to the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art to attend a recep- 
tion hosted by the Hoover Institution. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 13th annual report on the Admin- 
istration of the Federal Railroad Safety Act 
of 1970. 


January 16 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—members of the Committee for the 

Next Agenda, a group of public policy 
experts from several associations, insti- 
tutes, and foundations, to discuss the 
committee’s report on suggested Presi- 
dential initiatives in the areas of man- 
agement and domestic and foreign 
policy during the second term. 

The President met in Room 450 of the 
Old Executive Office Building with a group 
of Republican mayors who were in Wash- 
ington for a meeting of the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors. 

The White House announced that the 
President sent a message to Tancredo de 
Almeida Neves following his election, by a 
special electoral college, as President of 
Brazil. The message extended the Presi- 
dent’s “warmest congratulations” on the 
President-elect’s electoral victory. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Arizona as a result of strong 
winds and heavy rainfall beginning on or 
about July 12, 1984, which caused extensive 
property damage. 


January 17 


The President met at the White House 
with: 
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—members of the White House staff; 

—the Vice President, for a luncheon 
meeting; 

—the Cabinet, for a report on the current 
status of the budget and a report on 
accident rates among Federal employ- 
ees. 

Late in the afternoon, the President at- 
tended a reception in the Blue Room at the 
White House for Citizens for America. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher of Great Britain to make an 
official working visit to the United States. 
Prime Minister Thatcher has accepted the 
invitation and will meet with the President 
at the White House on February 20. 


January 18 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited His Majesty Fahd bin 
Abd al-Aziz Al Saud to make a state visit to 
the United States. The King has accepted 
the invitation and will meet with the Presi- 
dent at the White House on February 11. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of New Mexico as a result of 
severe snowstorms and rainstorms that 
began on December 18, 1984, which caused 
extensive property damage. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan attended the Prelude Pageant to 
the 50th American Presidential Inaugural 
on the Ellipse. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted January 18 


James A. Baker III, 
of Texas, to be Secretary of the /reasury. 





Nominations—Continued 
Submitted January 18—Continued 


Richard G. Darman, 
of Virginia, to be Deputy Secretary of the 
Treasury, vice R. T. McNamar. 


John S. Herrington, 
of California, to be Secretary of Energy. 


William J. Bennett, 
of North Carolina, to be Secretary of Educa- 
tion. 


John A. Bohn, Jr., 

of Virginia, to be First Vice President of the 
Export-Import Bank of the United States for 
a term expiring January 20, 1989 (reap- 
pointment). 





Checklist 


of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 


Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released January 15 


Statement: 

On industrial production and retail sales fig- 
ures for December 1984—by Larry 
Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secretary 
to the President 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released January 15—Continued 


Announcement: 

President’s participation in the pre-game 
toss of the coin for Super Bowl XIX via 
special hookup between Stanford Stadium 
and the White House 


Released January 17 


Statement: 
On housing starts and housing permit fig- 
ures for December 1984—by Mr. Speakes 


Released January 18 


Statement: 

On personal income and personal consump- 
tion expenditure figures for November and 
December 1984—by Mr. Speakes 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on U.S.-Soviet negotiations on 
nuclear and space arms—by Secretary of 
State George \P. Shultz 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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